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House, the shameless bribery, the backstairs in-
fluence, the court intrigues, were tolerated with
so little display of popular indignation.

It was also the reason why a minister, possessing
the royal confidence, could sometimes contrive to
carry on the administration with a minority of the
House of Commons. Not till well down into the
last century did the House really establish its
power as a " government-making organ." "When
William IV., in 1834, dismissed the Whig ministry,
and called Sir Eobert Peel to office, he found that
our Constitution had altered since the earlier part of
his father's reign. The majority of the House was
against the King's minister, and the King's minister
found that he could not govern But in the
eighteenth century a minister, called to office by the
Crown, could rely upon a certain amount of support,
because it was thought that administration was the
business of the Sovereign and his advisers, and that
even members in Opposition, as the elder Pitt said
to Grenville on the repeal of the Stamp Act, would
be justified in accepting measures of which they
disapproved. "The truth is that in those days
a Parliament was still distinctly felt to be a con-
ference between the representatives of the people
and the Sovereign, present by his ministers.
Whatever the Sovereign might propose was re-
ceived with profound deference* And it had not
yet entered the mind of the representatives that
they were entrusted with the government of the
country. They were in the habit of thinking that
it was the business of the King to govern the
country."*

* Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 287.